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5. R. N. Wilson. Blackfoot Sun-Offerings. 

6. Stansbury Hagar. Star Lore of the Micmacs of Nova Scotia. 

7. A. F. Chamberlain. Kootenay Indian Drawings. 

8. J. W. Mackay. A Rock Inscription on Great Central Lake, Van- 
couver Island. 

9. Rev. John Maclean. Blackfoot Womanhood. 

10. E. S. Hartland. On the Hut-Burial of the American Aborigines. 

11. Prof. A. C. Haddon. The Evolution of the Cart and Irish Car. 

12. Prof. Dean C. Worcester. The Mangyans and Tagbannas of the 
Philippine Islands. 

13. F. T. Elworthy. Some Old World Harvest Customs. 

The papers were mostly of a high order and of exceptional interest, and 
the discussions arising were participated in by Canadian, American, and 
British folk-lorists. The presence of Dr. W. J. McGee, Prof. F. W. Putnam, 
Prof. E. S. Morse, F. T. Elworthy, E. S. Hartland, A. C. Hadden, and 
other representative folk-lorists added much to the enjoyment of the meet- 
ings, which were exceedingly well-attended. 



BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

BOOKS. 

The Ghost-Dance Religion, by James Mooney. Extract from the 
Fourteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology. Washington, 
1896. Pp. 658-1136. 

This is a work of value alike to the ethnologist, the folk-lorist, the 
historian, and the psychologist. It is chiefly devoted to that remarkable 
religious frenzy, that " messiah craze " which appeared among our wilder 
Indian tribes in the years 1889 and 1890, which caused such alarm to 
settlers in some of our western States and Territories during those years, 
and which culminated in the woeful butchery of Wounded Knee Creek on 
the 29th of December, 1890. Much has been written about the Ghost- 
dance, but nothing so complete as this work. It was fitting that this 
religious excitement should be well studied, and it is fortunate that the 
task has fallen to the careful hands of Mr. Mooney. 

The book, which contains nearly 500 large quarto pages, is not taken 
up altogether with a description of the Ghost-dance. The author dis- 
cusses the origin and nature of similar religious movements among the 
Aryan and Semitic races, as well as among our Indians, at various times 
previous to the inauguration of the present Ghost-dance by the Paiute 
prophet Wovoka. He goes very extensively into the subject. He shows 
that the Ghost-dance Religion is founded on a universal idea as old as 
humanity, — regret at decay in men and nations ; a yearning for old-time 
friends and conditions. He considers that the extravagances of the 
Ghost-dance are simply Indian manifestations of a spiritual frenzy common 
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to all religions in their early stages, and that the doctrine of dream inspira- 
tion is at the bottom of every recognized system. " The Indian messiah 
religion is the inspiration of a dream. Its ritual is the dance, the ecstasy, 
and the trance. Its priests are hypnotics and cataleptics. All these have 
formed a part of every great religious development of which we have 
knowledge from the beginning of history " (p. 928). 

His sketch of the famous Sioux outbreak of 1890 is the most complete 
we have seen ; all the important events which led to the final struggle are 
carefully described, and the account of the last bloody hour, with its sad 
results, is told in powerful and pathetic, but restrained language. When 
we have finished this chapter, we cannot but feel that the many centuries 
of Aryan civilization have laid but a thin varnish of respectability over a 
white-skinned savage, as wild as any savage on earth. 

The author describes carefully the ceremonial forms of the Ghost-dance 
as it existed among many tribes, and the methods by which hypnotism was 
produced. Much of this description is from the author's personal obser- 
vation. 

Not the least important part of the work is the collection of Ghost- 
dance songs, 161 in number, gathered among eight different tribes, viz., 
Arapaho, Cheyenne, Comanche, Paiute, Sioux, Kiowa, and Caddo. Texts, 
translations, and explanations of these songs are given and, in many 
cases, the music is furnished. Of course in collecting the songs in so 
many different languages, most of which have never been subjected to 
scientific study, it was not possible for one man, in the short space of 
three years, pressed with other work, to prepare exact texts and close 
analytical translations, and the author disclaims all pretensions to such 
exactness (p. 654) ; but this detracts little from the value of his collection. 
The themes of the songs are, as a rule, simple ; the translations are prob- 
ably as accurate as free translations need be ; and, at all events, the 
songs are now on record, where the student of the future may make a 
more careful study of them. 

The illustrations, 87 in number, including plates and figures, are all of 
scientific value, and assist in the understanding of the text. None are 
mere imaginary embellishments. 

We are glad that this reprint appears in a good cloth cover, with the 
name of the author on the back. This is, we believe, a new departure in 
the publications of the Bureau of Ethnology ; but it is one that cannot 
fail to encourage scholars to contribute to the reports of the Bureau. 

It is customary for a reviewer, before concluding his review, to find some 
fault with the book, if for no other purpose than to show his own superior 
knowledge. We have read this ponderous tome through, with care, in the 
hope that we might find some noteworthy blemish ; but we are forced to 
admit that we have failed in our praiseworthy quest. 

Washington Matthews. 
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